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A few months ago Professor Tyndall came to Woburn, for 
the purpose of visiting the birth-place of Count Rumford ; 
and in so doing, paid a deserved compliment to the memory 
of an illustrious man, who at the beginning of this century, 
wa^ more widely known than any cotemporary American, 
and who, at the time of his decease, was a member of al- 
most every learned body in Europe and America. Taking 
advantage of the slight revival of interest which this inci- 
dent has occasioned in one whom science and philanthropy 
alike honor, I have pleasure in submitting to you this even- 
ing a sketch of the career of Benjamin Thompson, more fa- 
miliarly known as the Count of Rumford. M 

The township of Woburn, then including the territBy of 
Winchester, Wilmington and Burlington, was origiilllly a 
part of Charlestown, and known for a shoi-t time as Clkrle&- 
town Village. One of its earliest settlers was James Thomp- 
son, who emigrated to New England about 1630, and became 
one of the Subscribers to the original Town Orders in 1640. 
Benjamin Thompson, his descendant of the fourth genera- 
tion, and father of the Subject of our sketch, married Ruth 
Simonds, likewise a descendant of one of the early settlers 
of Woburn, and a resident of Woburn Precinct, now Bur- 
lington. After his marriage, Benjamin resided in the house 
of his father at the village of New Bridge, now North Wo- 
burn, where, on the twenty-sixth of March, 1753, Benjamin 
Thompson, afterwards Count of Rumford, was born. The 
house is yet standing, and is situated on Elm Street, North 
Woburn, nearly opposite its junction with Main Street, and 
but little south of the Congregational Church of that village. 
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Benjamin Thompson, Senior, died when the child was 
but a year and a half old. Some two years later, the wid- 
ow was married to Josiah Pierce, Jr., of Woburn, and 
leaving the old farm house, resided thenceforth with her 
family in a dwelling, the location of which may still be 
traced on the point of land made by the parting of Elm and 
Main streets, North Woburn, and opposite the stately man- 
sion of Mr. Baldwin. 

The mental qualities which distinguished him later in life 
in his wonderful career of scientific philanthropy, were ap- 
parent in the boyhood of young Thompson. His step-fa- 
ther is reported to have said that Benjamin preferred any- 
thirg to work. So far as this related to farming, it was true 
enough ; yet he possessed talents which early led him into 
fields quite as laborious, where he was destined to win ex- 
traordinary success by intelligent and ambitious industry. 
His early education was the best which the public school of 
the town, then under the care of Master Fowle, a graduate 
of Harvard College, could afibrd. At the age of eleven he 
was sent to school at Medford, and at thirteen, his step-father 
seeing little prospect of making a farmer of him, apprenticed 
him to an importer of British goods at Salem. 

But Thompson seemed likely to make no better clerk 
than farmer. We are told that " Instead of watching for 
customers over the counter, he busied himself with tools 
and instruments under it." He played the violin, was 
clever at drawing, and especially enthusiastic in philosoph- 
ical experiment. At one time he thought he had invented 
a machine for producing perpetual motion. He became 
particularly interested in the properties of gunpowder; a 
subject of life-long attraction to him, and one which nearly 
cost him his life ; as some fireworks which he was engaged 
in preparing, on occasion of the repeal of the obnoxious 
" Stamp Act," prematurely exploded, injuring him »e- 
verely. 

At the age of sixteen, the stagnation of > business con- 
sequent upon his master's signing the non-importation 



agreement releasing him from his apprenticeship, Thomp- 
son returned to Woburn. His thirst of knowledge was at 
this time, as he afterwards expressed it, " inextinguisha- \ 
ble." He could apply himself to nothing but his favor- 
ite subjects of study. He was very fond of mathematics,' 
and had a deep interest in natural philosophy and me-J 
chanics. Not long after his discharge from Salem, he was 
sent to Boston as apprentice-clerk to a dealer in dry- 
goods, with whom, however, he remained but a shorii 
time, his apprenticeship being again interrupted by the 
operation of the non-importation agreement. 

It was while he was thus employed at Boston that the 
famous " Massacre " occurred, in which excitement Thomp- 
son is said, by a vague tradition, to haVe been an active 
mover among the populace. 

On his return from Boston, Thompson began the study 
of medicine with Dr. Hay, of Woburn, and zealously im-j 
proved an opportunity afforded him of attending scientifio 
lectures at Harvard College ; walking to and from Can^i 
bridge with his equally zealous friend Baldwin. The lat- 
ter, afterwards colonel in the patriot army, and present 
with his command when Washington surprised the Hes- 
sians at Trenton, was the life-long friend of Mr. Thomp- 
son. He is known as the discoverer of the merits of that 
popular and invaluable, fruit, the Baldwin a])j)\e, to which 
he gave his own name. ' His elegant mansion at the North 
Village is still one of the ornaments of Woburn. 

Thompson also employed himself in these early days in 
teaching. He served in this capacity at Wilmington and 
Bradford, whence he was invited to Concord, N. H., and 
offered a permanent position. Concord w^s then included 
in Essex County, Mass., and known as Rumford. A few 
years later, upon the amicable settlement of a dispute 
about the jurisdiction to which the town belonged, the 
name of Rumford gave place to Concord, as a memorial of 
the good feeling thus secured. 

Thompson was not yet of age. He is described by his 
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friend Baldwin as ^ of a fine, manly make and figure ; 
nearly six feet in height; of handsome features, bright, 
blue eyes and auburn hair. He had the manners and pol- 
ish of a gentleman, with fascinating ways and an ability to 
make himself agreeable." \ At Rumford, he enjoyed the 
friendship and pastoral aid of the Rev. Timothy Walker, a 
gentleman originally of Woburn, whose parsonage afforded 
the young man many congenial and advantageous social op- 
portunities. It was here that he formed the acquaintjince 
of Mrs. Rolfe, daughter of Mr. Walker, and widow of 
Col. Rolfe, an eminent lawyer of Rumford ; and whom, 
notwithstanding the great disparity of their ages, Thomp- 
son being less than twenty and the widow some fourteen 
years his senior, he married. 

By this marriage which secured to him considerable prop- 
erty, young Thompson was relieved of the necessity of 
public teaching, and brought into new and important social 
relations. Through his wife he became known to Gov. 
Wentworth of New Hampshire, who, discovering his talents 
and accomplishments, took the young man into friendship 
with himself; an honor however, which, although pecu- 
liarly grateful to Thompson's ambitious tastes, became in the 
end, like a similar introduction to the notice of Gov. Gage, 
at Boston, in the excitements of popular discontent then 
raging in the Colonies, a source of patriotic suspicion and 
serious embarrassment. 

From Gov. Wentworth, Thompson received a commission 
as Major in the second provincial regiment of New Hamp- 
shire ; an unfortunate kindness, which secured him the in- 
tense ill-will of the subordinate officers of the regiment, 
whose prospects were injured by his appointment. To this 
fact may be traced much of the hostility which afterwards 
drove him into exile under the unjust imputation of toryism. 

The fever of rebellion against the mother country, was 
gathering resistless power. Public opinion, always des- 
potic in great crises, was at this time, quite intolerant of 
all coquetry with British patronage. Even moderate and 



negative forms of patriotism were suspected. The op- 
pressions of Great Britain were bearing frait in the open- 
ing clamors of revohition, and in those stern times, as in 
the days of the Civil War, moderation and misgiving were 
swept into the tide of boisterous and unequivocal appro- 
bation, or made to pay the penalty of suspicion, if not 
of actual maltreatment. To the "Sons of Liberty" in 
Concord, it was enough that Thompson was in favor with 
the Governor, while the following incident, which really 
illustrated the kindness of his nature, and by no means 
proved that he was ** unfriendly to the cause of Liberty," 
as was alleged, excited their distrust to a violent outbreak. 
It appears that Thompson had given employment to two 
deserters from the British troops then occupying Boston, 
but on learning of their desire to return to their regiment, 
had successfully ,and with characteristic generosity, inter- 
ceded with General Gage in their behalf. For obvious 
reasons, he begged that the fact of his intercession might 
remain a secret. It was soon known, however, and Thomp- 
son was summoned before a committee of patriots, to an- 
swer to the charge of being "unfriendly to the cause of 
Liberty." The result was formal acquittal; but public 
opinion, which often cares more for examples than for jus- 
tice, was not satisfied. Shortly after, at about the time 
that his daughter, afterwards the Countess Sarah, was born, 
Thompson's residence at Concord was mobbed, Thompson 
himself, findin;? safety in flight to Woburn, fifty miles 
away. 

Yet even here he was not free from trouble. He was 
arrested and tried before a committee of his townsmen on 
suspicion of disloyalty ; with the result, however, of em- 
phatic acquittal, and an unequivocal recommendation to the 
public confidence. Yet notwithstanding this satisfactory 
result, he found it convenient for a time to leave Woburn 
for Charlestown, where, according to a doubtful tradition, 
he is reported to have assisted the patriots at the battle of 
Bunker Hill. It is certain that at this time he showed his 
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grateful remembrance of Harvard by his friendly aid when 
the conversion of the college buildings into barracks made 
it necessary to pack and store its library. It is also certain 
that he showed his interest in the popular cause by applying 
for a commission from Gen. Washington, then in headquar- 
ters at Cambridge ; an application which would probably 
have been successful but for the jealous interference of some 
®f the oflScers of the New Hampshire militia. 

Deeply hurt at this rebuff, Thompson returned to Woburn 
where another attempt was made to arrest him, which was 
ingeniously foiled however by Mr. Baldwin, who seeing the 
company halt before the dwelling of Thompson's mother, 
just opposite his own residence, suspected their object and 
enticed them to his barn, where he supplied them with liquor 
until they forgot their errand and departed, leaving Thomp- 
son unmolested. 

It is not surprising that in deep bitterness of spirit, 
Thompson now wrote to his father-in-law : " My enemies are 
indefatigable in their endeavors to distress me, and I find to 
my sorrow, that they are but too successful. I have been 
driven from the camp by the clamors of the New Hampshire 
people, and am again threatened in this place. But I hope 
soon to be out of the reach of my cruel persecutors, for I 
am determined to seek for that peace and protection in for- 
eign lands, and among strangers, which is denied me in my 
native country. I cannot any longer bear the insults that 

are daily offered me I have done nothing that can merit 

this cruel usage. I have done nothing with any design to 
injure my countrymen, and cannot any longer bear to be 
treated in this barbarous manner by them." He then com- 
mends his family to the kind care of Mr. Walker, express- 
ing keen distress at the thought of separating from them, 
and the hope that he may soon be able to return to his 
country aild family in peace and safety. 

Two months later — ^Oct. 7th, 1775 — he left Woburn, 
never to return; and, driven by his step-brother to the 
shore of Narragansett Bay, he was taken on board the 



British frigate "Scarborough," by which he was conveyed 
to Boston within the British lines. This flight was fol- 
lowed in 1778 by his proscription in the Alienation Act of 
New Hampshire, and in 1781 by the confiscation of his 
property. 

The facts already given will assist your judgment of the 
question of Count Rumford's "toryism." The question is 
one whose popular solution would be greatly modified, I 
have no doubt, could Thompson's own story be heard. 
jMj Dr.^JUlis, to whose exhaustive Biography of Count Rum- 
ford I am greatly indebted in the present address, care- 
fully states the facts and correspondence of the period, and 
draws most charitable conclusions. Thompson was not in- 
deed an ardent patriot. At the same time he was by no 
means indifferent to the interests of the Colonies. We 
must remember that at the outset, the Revolution was a re- 
bellion, and that in the judgment of cftutious minds the 
King's cau«5e might be honestly and honorably regarded as 
the cause of patriotism. As in the time of Charles I, or 
later, in the time of James II, there were many who de- 
plored governmental abuses but felt that they could not 
with their conceptions of the inviolableness of " Powers 
that be," justify the rebellion of Cromwell or the usurpa- 
tion of William and Mary, so there were doubtless many 
persons in the American Colonies who appreciated the 
wrongs inflicted by the Home Government, but were un-^ 
convinced of the necessity of war, and believed that the 
evils in question might yet be remedied by peaceful arbi- 
tration. In all probability there were very many others 
who long and anxiously debated the impoi-tant point, 
with sympathetic leanings toward the popular cause, and 
who would eventually have conscientiously and ardently 
given it their entire support had their judgment not been 
precipitated by violent measures. Public opinion' in great 
dilemmas is intolerant of hesitation and compels men to 
say yea or nay. In cases just supposed, men would become 
fanatic from expediency or conservative from bitterness. 
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If proud-spirited, they might be mobbed, but could never 
be converted. 

Thompson abhorred mob-rule. He was all his life a 
zealous advocate of order. Moreover, and very relevant to 
the question, he was but a young man ; of an age — twenty- 
one years — naturally more passionate than rational, and 
peculiarly susceptible to the social influences of the ac- 
quaintanceship which his marriage gave him ; and of an age 
also when a proud nature like his would naturally be deeply 
stung and anarered by the ungenerous suspicions, which 
nothing but his friendship with Gov. Wentworth and his 
humane intercession for the British deserters, could seem to 
justify. 

But his sympathies with the colonies were not by any 
means wholly negative. He not only positively denied any 
word or act of treason, a denial which was supported by two 
public acquittals, But he proflfered his services to the army, 
and would probably have faithfully served his native coun- 
try during the war, had he then been treated in a concilia- 
tory manner. 

" I can find," says Dr. Ellis, '* no positive and direct evi- 
dence of any unfriendly or unpatriotic act done by Mr. 
• Thompson, or even any speech of such a character attributed 
! to him. None such is on record." Thompson " insisted 
from the first, and steadfastly to the close of his life affirmed, 
that he was friendly to the patriot cause." That this affirma- 
tion was not merely nominal, is shown by his subsequent 
benefactions to this country, as well as by the friendly rela- 
tions which he sustained with the American Government 
when at the zenith of his European fame. 

And it is in the light of his fame, a fame that was not 
artificial but based upon transcendent scientific and philan- 
thropic merit, that we who are so far removed from the heat 
of the Revolutionary excitement, ought to judge him. We 
can aflford to grant that Thompson, the youth, may have 
been moderate in his sympathies, especially as moderation 
in one so young, so surrounded, and in that early stage of 
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the war, so susceptible to really justifiable misgivings, finds 
many extenuating causes ; and can unite to do honor to the 
man. Whether or not Count Rumford was a tory, is really 
an irrelevant question in the judgment we owe him as a 
man of science. It certainly should not prejudice us 
against the merits of his discoveries and philanthropies, 
even though it were impossible to say as much as we have 
said in mitigation of his course. To class him with Benedict 
Arnold, as some have done, is to do injustice to a man, 
who, .although he afterwards served a short campaign in 
America as a British officer, never betrayed a delegated 
trust. To make his youthful mistake, if such it was, «clipse 
the greatness of his fame, and to forget Count Rumford the 
philanthropist and the scientist in our sneers at Count Rum- 
ford the tory, is as foolish as it is unjust. 

On the evacuation of Boston in 1776, Thompson, then 
23 years of age, was sent to England with the news. He/ 
was there received at once into great favor, being takienl 
into the office of Lord George Germaine, one of the Secre-\ 
taries of State, and appointed Secretary of the Province of, 
Georgia. At intervals of leisure he now diligently resumed 
his favorite scientific studies, publishing the results of some 
of his experiments in the Transactions of the Royal Society, 
of which he was elected fellow in 1778. He seems to have 
gained rapidly in official patronage. His native courtliness / 
and excellent intellectual gifts won him rapid favor with ' 
Lord Germaine, with whom he seems to have lived on terms 
of even confidential intimacy. 

The following extract from^ the journal of an American 
exile who had known Thompson when an apprentice lad in 
Salem, will give a picture of the young man at this period. 

" Went early in order to be at Mr. Thompson's in time, 
and being a little before, heard he was not returned from 
Lord George Germaine's where he always breakfasts, dines 

and sups, so great a favorite is he This young man, 

when a shop-lad to my next neighbor (in Salem) ever ap- 
peared active, good natured and sensible. By a strange 
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concurrence of events, he is now under Secretary to the 
American Secretary of St«te, Lord George Germaine ; a 
Secretary to Georgia ; Inspector of all the clothing sent to 
America, and Lieut. Colonel Commandant of Horse Dra- 
goons at New York. He is besides a member of the Royal 
Society. It is said he is of an ingenious turn, an inventive 
imagination, and by being on a cruise in Channel service 
with Sir Charles Hardy has formed a mbre regular and 
better digested system for signals than that heretofore used. 
He seems to be of a happy, even temper in general deport- 
ment, and reported of an excellent heart, peculiarly re- 
spectful to Americans that fall in his way." 

The allusion in the above to Thompson's military con- 
nection at New York, relates to his appointment while 
Secretary, to the command of the King's American Dra- 
goons ; a regiment raised at New York, and composed of 
American refugees. 

In pursuance of this commission he sailed for New York, 
but was driven south by contrary winds, and compelled to 
disembark at Charleston, So. Carolina. By this time Corn- 
wallis had surrendered, and the military history of the 
Revolution was nearing its close. Thompson remained in 
So. Carolina for a brief period, being put in temporary 
command of several detached corps of cavalry. His cam- 
paign was a desultory and unimportant one, made memora- 
ble, however, by an engagement with the celebrated Gen. 
Marion, whom he routed. Arriving at New York, he com- 
pleted his regiment of dragoons, and encamped for a short 
time linear Flushing, on Long Island. At the close of the 
war, the regiment, which had seen no active service, was 
disbanded, and Thompson himself returned to England. 
Sincerely deploring that the talents and enthusiasm of our 
townsman were not secured to the cause of American Inde- 
pendence as they might easily have been, we may rejoice 
that his unfortunate attitude of overt disloyalty was so brief 
and uneventful. If the persecution which drove the young 
man from home in the first place, was unreasonable, we 
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cannot so easily condemn the resentment with which his 
former associates regarded his presence in America as a Brit- 
ish Officer. Yet it is not difficult to trace the steps by 
which a youth of an ambitious and susceptible nature, 
on the one hand unjustly persecuted by his countrymen, 
and on the other extravagantly flattered by English 
patronage, would come seriously to justify the conse- 
cration of his talents to the Royal cause. Such a re- 
sult would not be unnatural, and certainly need not be 
attributed to venality. That through it all. Col. Baldwin, 
himself an undoubted patriot, remained the friend of Thomp- 
son ; and that at a later period, when the heat of passion had 
subsided, and Count Rumford's benefactions and discoveries 
had won the admiration of Europe and America, the admin- 
istration of President John Adams honored him with its 
confidence ; are considerations which make it easy for us to 
cover this portion of his career with the mantle of charity. 

Upon the close of the war, residence in America was 
impossible for such as Thompson. The public temper al- 
lowed no sympathy with aliens, and forbade them part and 
lot in the now liberated- Colonies. 

In the portion of Count Rumford's career now before us, 
we shall consider him as a companion of men of rank and 
fortune ; an associate of the most eminent scientists ; him- 
self raised to nobility, and invested with important social 
and political functions. We shall see him in a brilliant 
sphere, for which, though still young, he was at once qual- 
ified by his courtly nature and earnest ambition, no less 
than by his qualities of mind. 

Feeling for a time the impulse of his military associa- 
tions. Col. Thompson decided to go to the Continent, and 
engage in the war then threatened between Austria and the 
Turks. On his way to Vienna he arrived at Strasburg, 
where the Prince Maximilian, afterwards Elector of Bava- 
ria, and then Field Marshall in the service of France, was 
in camp ; and appeared on horseback at parade. His fine 
personal appearance, and his foreign uniform, attracted the 
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notice of the Prince, wh«, upon Thompson's informing him 
that he came from siervice in the American War, pointed 
out certain officers of his staff and said : " These ffentlemen 
were in the same war, but against you. Their Regiment 
acted in America under the orders of Count Rochambeau." 

Col. Thompson became the guest of the Prince, and en- 
gaged freely in discussions with these officers upon the 
conduct of the War. His intelligent descriptions and agree- 
able manners so engaged his Host, that when at length he 
resumed his journey, the Prince requested him to pass 
through Munieh, and gave him a friendly letter to his uncle, 
the Elector of Bavaria. This incident determined Thomp- 
son's destiny, and prepared the way for a career of social 
usefulness, such as few have had the opportunity to 'Cnjoy, 
and such as fewer still Lave had the genius so meritonously 
to improve. 

Hastening to Vienna by way of Munich, where he re- 
ceived in passing, a cordial welcome, he was introduced 
into the flattering life of the Austrian Court. Hearing, 
however, that the proposed war against the Turks had been 
abandoned, and governed by pleasant recollections of Mu- 
nich, as well as by the earnest invitation of the Elector to 
enter into his service in a joint military and civil capacity, 
he returned to England for the purpose of soliciting per- 
mission, as he was still a Colonel in the British army, to 
enter the service of the Elector of Bavaria. The permis- 
sion was readily obtained, and with it Thompson received 
from George HI the honor of knighthood. 

He was thirty-one years of age on his return to Munich in 
1784. Here his reception was royal. He was taken imme- 
diately into the Elector's intimate service, and was furnished 
with a palatial residence, a corps of servants and a military 
staff. His attractive personal presence, his dignity and 
courtesy made him at once a favorite ; while the Elector 
quickly discerned in his versatile gifts and experience, qual- 
ities which warranted entrusting him with most responsible 
civil and military powers. 
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The occupations to which Sir Benjamin now gave him- 
self, were so numerous, so varied and so important, that an 
entire lecture would not suffice to do them justice. I sRall 
be able to give only a meagre outline of a period, of the 
most influential years that ever fell to the lot of an exile in 
a strange land. 

In the first place, Thompson fully informed himself con- 
cerning the social conditions, as well as the diplomatic 
relations of the Electorate. He mastered its weaknesses and 
its resources. His keen, practicar mind soon discovered 
the causes of certain gigantic social evils which had made 
Bavaria notorious, and which the confidence of his new 
master encouraged him to relieve. Prominent among these, 
was the nearly demoralized military establishment of the 
country. Accepting the need of a standing army as an 
inevitable condition in European politics, Sir Benjamin 
obtained from the Elector a commission to introduce a new 
system of " order, discipline and ' economy among the 
troops." In the execution of this trust he says: "Iwas| 
ever mindful of that great aod important truth, that nc 
political arrangement can be really good, except in so far asj 
it contributes to the general good of society. I have en- 
deavored to unite the interest of the soldier with the interest 
of civil society, and to render the military force, even in 
the times of peace, subservient to the public good." Under 
his disciplinary measures, the soldier was converted into a 
citizen; was "better paid, better clothed, better housed, 
better taught." He was made a producer as well as a con- 
sumer, and was inspired to manly ambition by being allowed 
to earn money for himself. Military gardens were estab- 
lished, and the army was. ooiiveited into a band of agricul- 
turists. Thompson also founded numerous large army 
workshops for utilizing the mechanical abilities of the 
soldiers, and conducted these on such a basis of order and 
economy as to make them not only productive of whatever 
supplies were needed bj^ the army, but also tributary to the 
national revenue. 
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Munich was at this time quite overrun with shameless 
mendicants. Beggary, dissolute and extortionate, had 
thefe become a science. 

The mendicants, says Dr. Ellis, '^were of all ages and 
both sexes. They strolled in all directions, lining the high- 
ways, levying contributions with clamorous demands, en- 
tering houses and workshops to rob, interrupting the devo- 
tions of the churches with their exactions, and extorting 
everywhere through fear, what they failed to get by impor- 
tunity." So finely had the vice been systematized, that it 
is said that '* even matrimonial alliances among the mendi- 
cants, and the entail of the privileges of the profession on 
the children born of these bargains, were recognized 
usages.'* 

All attempts at abating the nuisance having failed, the 
community had pusillauimously submitted to it as a necessary 
evil. The magnitude of the vice, however, only stimulated 
Sir Benjamin to corresponding efforts ; and to him belongs 
the great honor of having pioneered the difficult path of 
successfully regulated paupeijsm. 

New Year's day had long been the beggars' holiday in 
Munich, and was accordingly selected by Sir Benjamin for 
the execution of his strategem. This scheme compre- 
hended the forcible seizure of every mendicant in the city, 
and an inquiry into the circumstances of every case, with a 
view to ascertaining its actual immediate necessities, and 
its capacity, under proper direction, for self-help. On the 
first of January, 1790, it was triumphantly carried out. 
Eveiy beggar in that city of beggars was arrested, and all 
among the motley crowd thus gathered together who could 
work, were consigned to comfortable quarters, and sup- 
plied with opportunities of industry and self respect. 

In anticipation of the success of his scheme, Thompson 
had converted a large building in the neighborhood of Mu- 
nich into an enormous work-house, and supplied it with 
requisite facilities of cleanliness and instruction, as well as 
with all arrangements for the common branches of useful 
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occupation. By contributions from the grateful and appre- > 
ciative public, a hospital was fitted up for those who might ■ 
be too infirm to engage in the productive activities of the 
work-house. Measures were also taken to afford relief to 
such really suffering poor as had not yet lost the self re- ; 
spect which kept them from public beggary. 

Thompson's noble ambition was not only to warm, feed 
and clothe the needy poor, but to afford them remunerative 
occupation, and thus relieve the land of the curse of beg- v . 
gary, by converting the mendicant classes into self-respect- \ ' 
ful and industrious citizens. He governed the establish- 
ment with firm and considerate kindness. He took thor- 
ough measures to see that all were not only well fed and 
clothed, but well taught and paid. No ill usage was per- 
mitted. To his honor be it said, that corporal punish- 
ment of the children by their teachers, was strictly forbid- 
den. In carrying out his diflicult scheme, he was so fortu- 
nate as to secure the co-operation of all classes, the very 
beggars whose privileges of idleness he proposed to abol- 
ish, included. At the expiration of five years, he was able 
to say of what may be considered one of the most interest- 
ing of social experiments : " The pleasure I have had in the 
success of this experiment is much easier to be conceived 
than described. Would to God that my success might en- 
courage others to follow my example I If it were gener- 
ally known how little trouble, and how little expense are 
required to do much good, I am persuaded that acts of the 
most essential charity would be much more frequent, and 
the mass of misery among mankind would consequently be 
much lessened." 

In the following passage from his pen, a touching in- 
stance is given of the hold he acquired upon these once 
wretched people. "Will it be reckoned vanity," he says, 
" if I mention the concern which the poor of Munich ex- 
pressed in so affecting a manner, when I was dangerously 
ill ? That they went publicly in a body in procession to the 
cathedral church, where they put up public prayers for my 
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delivery? Let the reader, if he can, picture my situa- 
tion. Sick in bed, worn out by intense application, and 
dying, as everybody thought ; let him imagine, I say, my 
feelings upon hearing the confused noise of the prayers of 
a multitude of people, who were passing by in the streets, 
upon being told that it was the poor of Munich, many hun- 
dreds in number, who were going in procsssion to the 
church, to put up public prayers for me I for a private per- 
son, a stranger, a Protestant ! I dare venture to affirm that 
no proof could well be stronger than this, that the measures 
adopted for making these poor people happy were really 
buccessful." 

But Sir Benjamin's indefatigable mind was busy with 
other schemes of social improvement. He established a 
military academy for the education of promising youth of 
all classes. He directed attention to the improvement of 
public roads and highways. He took measures to improve 
the breeding of horses and horned cattle in Bavaria. He 
redeemed a waste and neglected region of some six miles 
in circumference, adjoining the city, and converted it into 
a garden. Within it he established a valuable stock-farm 
of the finest cattle. This garden, still known as the Eng- 
lish Garden, is a favorite resort for the people of Munich, 
and contains a monument to the memory of its founder, on 
one side of which is cut the following inscription in Ger- 
man : "Pause, Sauntererl The enjoyment is heightened by 
gratitude. A suggestive hint of Charles Theodore, seized 
on with genius, taste and love by Rumford, the friend of 
mankind, has transformed this once waste spot into what 
thou now seest about thee." On the reverse side, beneath 
a bust of Rumford, appears the following : " To him who 
rooted out the most disgraceful public evils, — idleness and 
mendicity ; who gave to the poor, relief, occupation and good 
morals, and to the youth of the Fatherland, so many schools 
of instruction. Go, Saunterer I and strive to equal him in 
spirit and deed, and us in gratitude." 

We have already remarked that Thompson was created a 
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Knight by George III of England. On request of the Elec- ; 
tor, he was also made, by the King of Poland, Knight of | 
the Order of St. Stanislaus. He was commissioned by the 
Elector, Major-general of cavalry, and appointed Privy 
Counsellor of State and Head of the War Department. In 
1791 he was invested with the rank of a Count of the Holy / 
Roman Empire, an honor which he honored in turn, by 
choosing as the title of his new dignity, the name of the 
New Hampshire town where he resided at the opening of 
his manhood. Henceforth we will speak of him as Count 
Rumford, by which designation he is most familiarly known. 

One would suppose that such occupations as I have de- 
scribed, were sufficient for one busy brain. I have yet to 
allude, however, to Count Rumford's equally laborious, and 
equally interesting scientific labors. 

These covered a very wide range of experiment, although 
his chief investigations had reference to the properties of 
heat and light, and their adaptation to social comfort. He 
engaged in many meteorological experiments, and found 
time to improve the superior facilities which the arsenal at 
Munich afforded, for pursuing his favorite investigations 
into the properties of gunpowder. Among other miscella/| 
neous scientific pursuits, may be mentioned his devotion toi 
the problem of finding nutritive and economical food for 
the poor. He is said to have first utilized the potato. He 
published rules for the construction of public kitchens, an 
iastitution on which he especially prided himself. He in- 
vestigated the nutritive properties of various articles of 
food, and tabulated the results with scientific precision. 

But pre-eminently to him as an experimeatist, belongs the )( 
honor of conducting a series of investigations into the / 
nature of heat, which annihilated antecedent theories, and 
entitled Count Rumford to the honor of being called the jj^ 
discoverer of the modem and true doctrine of heat ; and con- 
sequently the real discoverer of the magnificent law of the 
correlation and equivalence of physical forces, which is a 
corollary of it. Newton with his law of gravitation had 
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scarcely more influence upon the current theories of physics, 
than Count Rumford and his discoveries have had upon 
modern philosophy. Jhe grandest doQtjjjae. ..a£--iiatural 
science to-day, is that of the mutual couveriibility . of the 
forces of nature.^ . lt.,assures us that the totality of force or 
energy throughout the universe is unalterable in amount. 
Heat, light, motion, electricity, magnetism and chemical 
aflinity, are only so many protean chaiiges of the one per- 
sistent energy which science acknowledges to be the ultimate 
bound of its knowledge. In other words, they are diflferent 
manifestations of one and the same thing, and being such, 
they are^equivalent to one another and interchangeable. Heat, 
for example, may be converted into motion, and vice versa ; 
similarly, countless other interchanges may be effected, 
and all with the precision of mathematical equivalents. 
No force is ever lost. Arrested motion is not lost energy. 
The suspended force distributes itself among the particles 
of the arrested bodies, and appears in the form of heat. A 
bullet thrown violently against a hard surface is heated by 
the concussion. This heat is the equivalent of a part of the 
suspended motion ; the remainder being communicated to 
the body against which the bullet was thrown. When a 
railway train comes to a stand, it is because the motion 
has been communicated as heat to the brakes, the wheel- 
bearings, and elsewhere. Were it possible to gather up 
what heat has thus been developed by the friction which 
stopped the train, and re-apply it as a motor, it would bo 
sufficient to restore the train to its original motion. Natural 
Philosophy is only beginning to appreciate the magnificent 
revolutionizing scope of this great law. Physiologists, 
availing themselves of its relations to the wastes and repairs 
of the animal system, have deduced from it better hygienic 
laws. Bolder thinkers are carrying the mighty fact into the 
departments of intellect and emotion, and assure us that, 
although there are phenomena of consciousness, which phy- 
sical science with all its promise, may never hope to explain, 
yet between the physical and vital forces may be traced, in 
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a Avonderful and indubitable sense, the law of correlation 
and equivalence. 

Now in saying that to Count Kumford belongs the honor 
of having first discovered this great law, we render to him 
the justice which the world will yet, though tardily, con- 
cede to him. His is the praise of exploding the old mate- 
rialistic theory of heat, o r^the doctrine that heat is a flui d ; 
while it is from his clearly demonstrated and beautifully 
illustrated theory of heat as " a mode of motion," that the 
new system of physics has sprung. As Americans, we 
may justly, therefore, have a pride that one of our coun- 
trymen is entitled to the credit of being the discoverer of 
the facts and principles, which are now universally received 
as the true philosophy of the material universe. 

But the > expectations of my audience will by this time 
demand that we leave this ponderous theme and pursue our 
story. 

A dangerous illness occurring to interrupt his work in Mu- 
nich, Count Rumford obtained permission to travel for a 
time. He accordingly directed his steps to Italy, making him- 
self useful wherever he tarried, and meeting everywhere from 
civil and priestly sources, as well as from the common peo- 
ple to whose improvement he consecrated his scientific phi- 
lanthropies, uniform hospitality and support. Finding him- 
self unable after his return to Munich, to resume entire 
control of the details of his numerous establishments, he 
contented himself with a general supervision; his active 
mind, however, appropriated the leisure thus secured, to 
literary work, producing numerous essays of a social, 
economic and scientific character, which are still extant. 

In 1795, after a residence of eleven years in Munich, he 
revisited Great Britain. While there he secured public at- 
tention to the measures which he had been carrying out so 
triumphantly in Germany, and some of which he attempted 
in Edinburgh and Dublin, as well as in London, with great 
success. At Edinburgh he was honored with the freedom 
of the city, and at Dublin he received an address of thanks 
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from the Grand Jury, and a complimentary letter from the 
Viceroy of Ireland. One of Count Rumford's favorite insti- 
tutions was the public kitchen, tin institution which sug- 
gested our modern soup-houses and similar charities. He 
was able to write to his daughter, that upwards of sixty- 
thousand persons were fed daily from the diflferent public 
kitchens of London, and that similar institutions had been 
provided in all the great towns of England and Scotland. 

Count Rumford at this time gave the sum of $5,000 to 
the American Academy of Arts and Sciences at Boston, in 
America, for the purpose of supplying a " Rumford Medal," 
as an incentive to investigations into the practical utiliza- 
tion of heat and light ; " the preference being fi^iven to such 
discoveries as shall, in the opinion of the Academy, tend 
most to promote the good of mankind." He likewise 
gave a fund to the Royal Society of London, for the pur- 
pose, in the noble words of Rumford. "of encouraging 
such practical improvements in the generation and manage- 
ment of heat and light, as tend directly and powerfully to 
increase the enjoyments and comforts of life, especially in 
the lower and more numerous classes of society." It was 
but a fitting honor that the first award of the " Rumford 
Medal" should be made by the Royal Society to Count 
Rumford himself, for liis own discoveries in heat and light. 
It will be remembered that Count Rumford left behind 
him, on leaving America, a wife and infant daughter. The 
former he never met again. She remained with her father 
at Concoi'd, to whom Rumford had earnestly confided his 
little family, when he fled from home ; and there sixteen 
years after the separation, she died. While on the visit to 
Great Britain which I have just described. Count Rumford 
was joined by his daughter whom he had not seen since her 
infancy. She was then a young woman of twenty-two 
years. Her companionship thenceforth formed at intervals, 
. an important and pleasing element in the life of her father. 
The correspondence and autobiographical papers of Miss 
Samh Thompson are given by Dr. Ellis, and are exceeding- 
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ly entertaining. They describe with charming frankness 
and girlishness, the social life to which her father's career 
introduced her. She was received at the Court in Munich 
as a Countess, and was pensioned by the Elector. She re- 
mained unmarried, notwithstanding several episodes of the 
tender passion, which she very freely describes, and which 
seem to have come to grief through the objections of the 
excessively punctilious Count. She is still remembered by 
many people in Woburn, at which place she made her last 
visit about a score of years ago, as a stately old lady of 
foreign air and manners ; somewhat reserved in general, 
but garrulous enough with friends, as well she might be, 
about an eventful experience of fashionable and courtly 
scenes in the greatest capitals of Europe, during a resi- 
dence of many years abroad. 

The Count's visit to Great Britain was abruptly closed by 
most serious intelligence from Bavaria. The Elector, who 
had endeavored to hold himself neutral in a war then trans- 
piring between Austria and the French Republic, found his 
territory suddenly invaded, and his Capital threatened by 
both of the belligerents. An Austrian army defeated by 
the French, had retired upon Munich, followed by the victo-j 
rious Republicans, who likewise took a position commanding 
the unfortunate city. The Elector fled from Munich, but 
appointed Rumford, who had hastened thither, head of the 
Council of Regency, with absolute powers. Assuming 
chief command of the Bavarian army, Count Rumford shut 
the gates of the city upon both Austrians and French, anci 
by his wise, firm, and prudent management induced botH 
armies to retire. It was a magnificent service, which the! 
Elector and his people gratefully appreciated and rewarded.! 

Shortly after, Count Rumford's health again failing, he 
determined to revisit England ; on which event, the Elect- 
or, to stow his esteem for his faithful servant, appointed 
him Minister Plenipotentiary and Envoy Extraordinary to 
the Court of St. James. The English government, how- 
ever, considered it inadmissible that a British-born subject 
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should appear as the accredited ambassador of a foreign 
power, and accordingly sent letters of remonstrance to the 
Elector and to Rumford himself. Nevertheless, the Count 
appeared in England, announced his mission, and requested 
an official audience with the Minister of State. The request 
was coolly and quietly ignored. Count Rumford was great- 
ly chagrined at this rebulT, and although the difficulty was 
a purely technical one, did not soon forget what he con- 
ceived to be a personal slight. It is not strange that in his 
disappointment, he should have turned his thoughts serious- 
ly toward his native land, from which, notwithstanding the 
harsh treatment of his youth, he had never been wholly 
alienated in feeling. From the close of his service as a 
Royal Officer in the American Revolution, to his death, a 
period of about thirty years, he never revisited his native 
country ; although we have every reason to believe that had 
he done so, notwithstanding the odium under which he had 
suffered in his youth, and the unrepealed statutes of disabil- 
ity against absentees and traitors, he would have been re- 
cieved with honors. The fame of his achievements had 
spread on this side of the ocean, and had eclipsed the 
bitterness of his former reputation. Col. Baldwin, who 
knew the temper of the people of Woburn, entertained the 
request of his friend, sent at this period, that he should 
procure for him a '* little, quiet retreat not far from his old 
home,'' as perfectly feasible. Indeed, I have heard, al- 
though I have been unable to authenticate the tradition, 
that the pleasant mansion of the late Rev. Mr. Wheeler, at 
North Woburn, was built by Col. Baldwin in the expecta- 
tion that it would eventually be occupied by Count Rumford. 
An interesting correspondence took place at this time 
between Rumford and the American Minister at the English 
Court, in which the former, solicited information upon the 
possibility of a repeal of legal disabilities in his favor, 
should ho return to the United States. He accompanied 
his request with the presentation of valuable papers and 
models to the War Department. The correspondence elic- 
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ited from the President a cordial acknowledgement of the 
Count's illustrious labors, and an offer of the patronage of 
the Administration should he wicsh to enter its service. 

But these dreams and proposals were never realized. We 
soon find the Count involved in the important scheme of 
founding the Royal Institution, and then entangled in matri-.' 
monial affairs which forever postponed the coveted return. / 

In 1799 Count Rumford issued proposals " for forming by 
subscription, in the metropolis of the British Empire, a pub- 
lic institution for diffusing the knowledge, and facilitating 
the general introduction of useful mechanical inventions, > 
and improvements ; and for teaching by courses of philo- 
sophical lectures and experiments, the application of science 
to the common pu^oses of life." 

In these proposals, Rumford stated that the two great 
objects of the Institution were, "the speedy and general 
diffusion of the knowledge of all new and useful improve- 
ments, in whatever quarter of the world they may originate ; 
and teaching the application of scientific discoveries to the 
improvement of arts and manufactures in England, and to 
the increase of domestic comfort and convenience." 

To this important scheme. Count Rumford gave the en- 
tire force and enthusiasm of his orderly and efficient mind, 
and, by untiring industry and able assistance, soon estab- 
lished in London an Institution, which, for comprehensive- 
ness of plan, and for scientific utility, has never been sur- 
passed. It would be impossible in these limits to give even 
an outline of the work of this still vigorous and truly noble 
Institution. By lecture, by exhibition of models, by ex- 
periment, research and discussion, it has sought to improve 
the popular appreciation of scientific and ethical truth. It 
has numbered among its permanent lecturers some of the 
most eminent scientists of this century : as Dr. Young ; 
Humphrey Davy, whom Count Rumford discovered and 
brought to notice in the Royal Institution ; Michael Fara- 
day, who succeeded Davy; and finally Professor Tyndall, 
the justly celebrated scientist who is now instructing and 
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delighting thousands of admirers in this country, by his 
brilliant lectures. Among those who have occasionally 
lectured before the Institution, may be mentioned Sydney 
Smith, Coleridge, Campbell, Ltmdseer, Opie, Flaxman, Sir 
John Lubbock and Max MuUer. In the laboratory of the 
Institution many exceedinsrly important discoveries have 
been made. 

Although Count Rumford, at the founding of the Royal 
Institution, was not quite fifty yejirs of age, the remainder 
of his life may be speedily told. It is not to be supposed 
that a career so positive did not make enemies. With his ' 
I temperament and success, it is not strange that Rumford 
became a little dictatorial, and that his endeavor to shape 
the Institution wholly according to his own ideal should 
have excited complaint. Severe strictures were made upon 
what was called his arrogance, although it does not appear 
that any of his critics could have put themselves in his 
place, and given so determinative an impulse to the Institu- 
tion. Count Rumford was a man not easily disturbed by 
adverse criticism, yet he yielded gradually to these strictures 
and soon withdrew entirelj'^ from the management of the 
Institution which he had so securely founded, and which to 
this day bears the stamp of his genius. 

In 1803 he left England for the last time, and resumed 
his residence upon the Continent.' Making a transient visit 
to Paris, where he was introduced to Bonaparte, then Con- 
sul, he proceeded to Munich, where he was enthusiastically 
received by the people whom in other years, he had so 
greatly benefited, and where he received and declined an 
invitation from the Emperor of Russia to visit St. Peters- 
burg. He did not, however, remain in Munich, as his pa- 
tron, Charles Theodore, was dead, and the new Elector, 
though friendly to him, was disinclined to reinstate him in 
his former almost autocratic functions. 

A fascinating acquaintance which he had formed with a 
distinguished French lady, determined him to make Paris 
his home. This lady, whom he married, was Madame 
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Lavoisier, the widow of Lavoisier the celebrated chemist, 
who had fallen a victim to the guillotine in the '"Reign of 
Terror." The lady was intelligent and wealthy. Her sa- 
loon was frequented after the style of French society at the • 
opening of this century, by philosophers and men of emi- 
nence in science and literature. The Countess Sarah, who 
had returned to America shortly after her father's rejection 
as ambassador by the English Court, writes of this mar- 
riage : " It seems there had been an acquaintance between 
these parties of four years before marriage. It might be 
thought a long space of time enough for perfect acquaint- 
ance. But, ah Providence ! Thy ways are past finding 
out ! " 

We find the reason of this melancholy exclamation in the 
fact that the marriage though auspiciously begun, proved of 
short and unhappy duration. The tastes of the Count and 
Madame proved in the intimacy of wedded life to be quite 
incompatible. Each was of a strong and imperious nature, 
which, having suffered but little restraint in the years of 
their respective single life, clashed unsympathetically in the 
intercourse of a common home. Madame's love of com-l 
pany and display was not agreeable to the Count's more ^ 
quiet and studious habits. Their intense natures came into 
frequent hostile collision, and at the expiration of a year 
and a half, a separation ensued by mutual consent; the 
Count retiring to a quiet villa in Auteuil, and his wife re- 
taining possession of the city mansion, which had been ele- 
gantly fitted up in anticipation of happiness that never 
came. 

If we may credit the doleful complaints of Count Rum- 
ford in his correspondence of this period, we should infer 
that Madame was a perpetual torment to him. I am sorry 
to say that in a letter written to his daughter on the first 
anniversary of his marriage, he called Madame a '"female 
dragon ! " and declared that they had got to the point of his 
insisting upon one thing and her insisting upon another. 
It seems that in one of their little difficulties, he locked out 
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some company which Madame had luvited contrary to his 
orders, while she retaliated by pouring boiling water on 
some of his beautiful flowers. It is but fair to Madame La- 
voisier however, to say that Guizot, the distinguished au- 
thor and statesman, who was himself an habitue of her 
saloon, writes in generous eulogj of Madame's character and 
charms ; while the Countess Sarah who became acquainted 
with her after the separation, writes that she " was charmed 
with her, nor did she ever after find reason to be otherwise, 
for she was truly an admirable character. Their disagree 
ment must have arisen from their independence of character, 
being used always to having their own way." 

Auteuil, to which Count Rumford now retired, is included 
within the wall of Paris. It was then mainly composed of 
villas and summer residences, surrounded by gardens and 
orchards. It had been the home of Moliere and Racine, 
and of that most gifted woman, Madame Recamier. Here 
in the same house in which Madame Helvetius once lived, 
whose brilliant saloon was the resort of the most eminent 
public men of the time, including Benjamin Franklin and 
Napoleon, and the same house, which a little more than 
three years ago acquired a melancholy notoriety as the 
scene of the assassination of Victor Noir by Pierre Bona- 
parte, Count Rumford lived a secluded life, seeing but few 
people, chief among whom were his daughter, who had 
rejoined him after the separation from his wife, and Cuvier 
the distinguished naturalist and his intimate friend. He 
occupied himself in this quiet retreat with philosophical 
experiments, and the composition of essays on familiar 
science. 

His recreations were playing billiards against himself, 
and walking in his garden, of which he was very fond. In 
these days some of his intense qualities took the form of 
sharp eccentricities. He was very abstemious in his diet, 
limiting himself on scientific principles. In winter he wore 
a suit which was entirely white, even to his hat ; agreeably 
to the law that ^ more heated rays are thrown from a dark 
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body than from a light one." He advocated the superior 
advantages of broad wheels to carriages, putting his theory 
into practice on his own carriage though no one followed 
his example. His appearance on the streets of Paris, ia 
his quaint garb, his chariot with emblazoned arms upon its 
panels, and with wheels six times the ordinary breadth, al- 
ways attracted attention and often provoked ridicule. 

Here at Auteuil, in 1814, at the age of sixty-one, Count i 
Rumford died, after an illness of three days. He was 
buried in the local cemetery of the place where a simple 
monument marks his grave. 

"What might have been," is a speculation in which we all 
indulge at times. We can be reconciled to America's loss 
while Count Rumford was engaged in the noble work of 
founding the Royal Institution, but we cannot help regret- 
ting that, having once established that monument of genius, 
he could not have returned to this country and spent an 
honored and useful old age among his townsmen, instead of 
being ensnared by the charms, and embittered by the dis- 
appointments of his unfortunate second marriage. 

Nothing, however, should blind us to the glory of his 
remarkable career. Neither Washington nor Franklin were 
in their day, more famous than he. With the latter, he has 
been appropriately compared. Yet his scientific work was 
more laborious and useful than Franklin's, while the diplo- 
matic labors of the latter have kept him in a popular re- 
membrance, which Rumford has not shared. No other 
American has ever had so remarkable a career of honor and 
emolument, and none has better deserved it. He was en- 
dowed with rare intellectual powers ; an extreme love of 
order ; an indomitable will, and a brave spirit. Though he 
commenced life as a soldier of fortune, he carved his way to 
a dazzling eminence of political honor ; and, what was far 
more honorable, achieved a work of extraordinary benefi- 
cence. The poor loved him and blessed his memory. The 
rich lent him their influence, and princes gave him unstinted 
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opportunity. Scientific guilds lavished their dignities upon 
him. 

Pity it is, that the suspicion of disloyalty rested upon his 
opening manhood ; yet in that he was " more sinned against 
than sinning." Let us not forget, whatever our opinion of 
his early relations to this country, that during his whole 
brilliant career abroad, he cherished an affectionate remem- 
brance of his native land, and again and again enriched it 
with his benefactions. We have noticed his gift to the 
Boston Academy of Arts and Sciences. In his will he be- 
queathed a aura to Harvard University, as the foundation of 
a Rumford Professorship, for the purpose of teaching the 
application of Science to comm(m life. 

Rumford was a scientific philanthropist ; that is, he con- 
secrated his scientific culture to the well-being of the pub- 
lic. With an astonishing versatility he seems to have 
mastered all the branches of social science. " His Essays 
on Pauperism," says Mr. R. C. Winthrop, "and his plans 
for its relief and prevention, woul5 alone entitle him to the 
blessings of mankind." '' Almost everything which is val- 
uable in our modern systems of charity may be traced in 
his writings." Of his Essay on " The Fundamental Prin- 
ciple on which General Establishments for the Relief of the 
Poor, may be Founded in all Countries," Dr. Ellis says : 
" The suggestions which it presents, and the methods and 
rules which it proposes, might be adopted this year, after 
all the gatherings of experience, as promising a satisfactory 
solution, if such is possible, of the problem offered to the 
civilized world in pauperism." 

The life of Count Rumford is an eloquent tribute to the 
power of enthusiastic fidelity to a noble aim^ To the young 
it is especially valuable, for its lessons of thoroughness and 
order. When a teacher he was himself the most diligent 
pupil in his school. He gave himself to his coveted pur- 
suits with an ardor from which wealth and social distinction 
could not lure him. He was something of a martinet in his 
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exaction of order^ but it was by the intelligent method and 
system which underlay his work, that he was enabled to 
perform an incredibly large and varied amount of labor 

Count Rumford was a man of attractive presence. He 
was courtly in his manners, and of excellent judgment. 
He was not without bold faults. He was imperious at times, 
and not always so gentle as he might have been, especially 
when engrossed in arduous study. He once boxed his 
daughter's ears, a young lady of two and twenty ! But 
with all his autocratic ways and martinet punctilios, he was 
a noble man ; as remarkable a character as this country has 
ever produced, and one whom the town of his birth should 
not allow to be forgotten. Munich, the Capital which he 
enriched by his magnificent benefactions, has commemorated 
him, not only by the monument in the English Garden to 
which I have referred, but also by a bronze statue in its 
principal street; Paris, which contains his grave, had a 
street named for him as well as one for Lavoisier, but these 
have passed away before the gay and glorious boulevards 
of the Second Empire. London commemorates Rumford in 
its still vigorous Royal Institution and its Rumford Medal. 
In America his name is perpetuated in a professorship at 
Harvard, a medal fund in the Academy of Arts and Sciences 
ip Boston, and indirectly, in the same city, by the noble 
buildings of the City Charities on Chardon street, which 
represent some of the principles of his House of Industry at 
Munich, and upon the entrance wall of which, it has been 
proposed to place the bust or statue of Count Rumford, as 
a tribute to the memory of one whose ideas have been so 
largely perpetuated in the organized charities of Boston. The 
town of Waltham has done itself credit by naming a society, 
the oldest in the country, it is said, under whose auspices 
public serial lectures are given, the " Rumford Institute." 
But Woburn, although in the old Rumford House, and the 
Baldwin Mansion, it possesses two valuable historic treasures, 
although it is the town of his birth, the home of his life- 
long friend, and the home to-day of families of the same 
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blood, has done nothing in appreciation of its illustrious 
son. I cannot learn of any public recognition in Wobum 
of the distinguished merits of the man with whose praises 
all Europe has rung. 

It is said that "* the prophet is not without honor, save in 
his own country." On taking the London Express after a 
visit to Stratford-on-Avon, I fell into conversation with a 
gentleman who had lived for many years in the vicinity of 
that memorable town. On telling him of a visit to the cot- 
tage of Ann Hathaway, Shakspeare's Love, he innocently 
inquired if Ann Hathaway was still living? A young miss 
in her teens, though living within several blocks of the 
house at Stratford, could not tell us where the immortal 
bard was born. Few among us but can tell a sti:anger 
where the venerable Rumford House may be found; but 
whether Count Rumford was of a past or the present age ; 
whether soldier, scientist, or statesman ; still less his true 
name, and the extraordinary events and benefactions of his 
career, how many of us can tell ? But surely a man whose 
praises have rung in two continents ; a man who was digni- 
fied with the courtesies of kingdom and republic ; a man 
whom science still recognizes as an acknowledged authority ; 
still more, a man whose intelligent philanthropies enrol him 
in the choice guild of historic benefactors of mankind, de- 
serves some recognition in the town in which he was bom, 
and in which he long hoped to spend the evening of his life, 

I am one of the sentimentalists in the matter of old mon- 
uments, and took the fogy side on the Old South question. 
Historic monuments have an educational value which cannot 
be told in rentals and modern conveniences. Utilitiirianism 
has gone wild in this country, against the few landmarks 
we have inherited from a fast receding past. Veneration for 
the antique may indeed be carried to the excess of fossil- 
ism. We can well afford to smile at the saying of Mr. 
Ruskin, that America is not worth visiting, as it has no 
castles ; and at the affectation of the distinguished French ar- 
tist who, it is said, condescends to think that America will 
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be worth visiting about five hundred years from now ; but 
on the other hand, to deny the place and influence of his- 
toric monuments, to offset them against dollars and cents, 
is a melancholy blunder. In London, the old Temple Bar, 
with its narrow arch, obstructs a street that is as busy as 
Broadway ; yet, although for centuries it has looked down 
on the passing throngs, which it quietly puts to perpetual 
inconvenience, I fajicy that Faneuil Hall will give place to 
modem improvement before London will part with that 
venerable structure. It would be well for our people to 
remember for the sake of our children that monumental relics 
cannot be manufactured to order like Waterloo bullets and 
Italian Old Masters, We cannot make a Cremona violin of 
two hundred and fifty years, in a day. We cannot make at 
will, an Old South or a Faneuil Hall, with the memories 
that invest the gi*and old sanctuary, and that linger lovingly 
about the Cradle of our Liberties. 

To talk in this connection about the Rumford House is 
something of an anti-climax, perhaps. Yet I could wish 
that Woburn would take measures to preserve that interest- 
ing property to a future that will think more of such relics 
than we. The increasing interest in Science is bringing 
the heroes of scientific achievement into more popular 
prominence, and among them, is lifting Count Rumford 
from the obscurity into which he has fallen with the present 
generation. I believe that Count Rumford will, in future 
days, share the notoriety of Franklin, and that Wobunrs 
forgelfulness of her illustrious son will be her reproach. 

But whatever may be thought of the wish just expressed 
concerning the Rumford estate at North Woburn, there 
certainly can be no impropriety in the suggestion which I 
would respectfully submit in closing; that in the new Town 
Building which Woburn is destined to possess, and which 
none will deny that Woburn needs, the principal hall be dedi- 
cated and known as " Rumford Hall," and that measures bo 
then taken to secure a copy at least of one or more of the 
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portraits of Count Rumford which are still extant, to hang 
lipon its walls. 

In this simple and comparatively inexpensive way we may 
secure among us a worthy memorial of one, in honoring 
whom we shall certainly honor ourselves. 
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